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THE TRAMPS 


OW long enough has day endured, 
Or King Apollo Palinured, 

Seaward he steers his panting team, 
And casts on earth his latest gleam. 





But see! the Tramps with jaded eye 
Their destined provinces espy. 
Long through the hills their way they took, 
Long camped beside the mountain brook ; 
*Tis over ; now with rising hope 
They pause upon the downward slope. 
And as their aching bones they rest, 
Their anxious captain scans the west. 


+ So paused Alaric on the Alps, 
— And ciphered up the Roman scalps. 
Rosert Lous STEVENSON 
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ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 
ILLUSTRATOR 


T is strange to find that, after an author has been 
studied, written about, labeled, pigeon-holed as 
thoroughly as Robert Louis Stevenson, there is 

actually a whole phase of his life and, what is more 
important, of his work, which is hardly known. No 
doubt it will be considered impudent by many, and 
curious by more, that I should be the person to make 
this statement, or even to discuss Robert Louis Stevenson 
at all. Were I to speak of his literary style and his 
methods this would be more, or really rather less justified. 
But I have no intention of doing so, though I have yet 
to hear of the writer who refrained from discussing the 
artist, though he expose his own ignorance with every 
word, However, I do not propose to speak of Steven- 
son the author, but rather of Stevenson the illustrator, a 
réle in which I venture to to think he is less famous. It 
has so happened that for some years [ have been aware 
of the existence of a whole series of little books, written 
in verse, which are virtually unknown save to his friends, 
which are so rare that even the British Museum has been 
unable to obtain a complete set, which he illustrated him- 
self, and which, finally, I have been asked to write about. 
There have been in the past authors who wished to be 
illustrators. ‘There was Thackeray, for example, and 
Victor Hugo and Rossetti ; the first a very commonplace 
draughtsman, who imagined that he was very dis- 
tinguished ; the second a distinguished draughtsman, who 
never bothered, save for his own pleasure, about this form 
of expression ; and the third, both a great writer and a 
great illustrator. To-day, as must be well known, there 
are authors who are illustrators and illustrators who are 
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authors. Thackeray, like most authors who cannot draw 
but think they can, took himself seriously as an artist, 
But this is a crime of which Stevenson could not have been 
guilty. Thackeray in the end, despite his own ambition, 
was well illustrated by Fred Walker. But, though we 
have now a magnificent edition of Stevenson — that is, 
magnificent so far as type and paper and binding go — he 
still remains, curiously enough, his own most amusing 
illustrator. No modern author probably gives so fine an 
opportunity for striking illustration, and yet none, it seems 
to me, has been so neglected in this respect. Mr. Wal- 
ter Crane designed frontispieces for In the Cevennes and 
An Inland Voyage. Mr. William Hole has produced 
many drawings and etchings for different Stevenson books, 
But far the most sympathetic illustrations to Stevenson, 
from my point of view, were made by Mr. Metcalf for 
The Wrecker, while others were done by Mr. Hartrick 
for The Body Snatcher, and Mr. W. A. Henley for the 
articles on Fontainebleau. Stevenson’s own preferences 
were for work of a very different sort, and this is all the 
more strange because, in his life at Barbizon and Paris, he 
had associated with many of the most distinguished artists 
of the century. Yet, I think, it would be hard to find 
that they had had any apparent influence upon him. 
1 remember on one occasion he published letters in praise 
of certain illustrations that had appeared in one of his 
stories, but, with the best will in the world, I have to 
admit myself incapable of sharing his admiration. In- 
deed, one might imagine that Stevenson did not under- 
stand, or possibly care for, graphic art in the least, if it 
were not for the little books, from which several of the 
illustrations in this article are taken, as well as the 
original drawings from a sketch-book which he car- 
ried with him to the Cevennes. ‘These prove most 
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decidedly that he had a great interest and delight in a cer- 
tain form of art, and that he got an enormous amount of 
fun and amusement out of it. ‘Thank Heaven, for him 
it was not serious nor pompous nor ponderous, not self- 
conscious nor precious. It was like all his work, gay and 
bright, full of life and go, and honest. We hear much 
nowadays of the books designed, decorated and engraved 
by the same artist — perfect conditions never before 
realised, so we are warned, even by the more conscien- 
tious and accomplished craftsmen of the past. But, after 
all, though it was without vain boast or complacent pose, 
Stevenson and Mr. Lloyd Osbourne, in the delicious 
series of little books produced between them, quietly ful- 
filled these much vaunted conditions. Possibly they did 
not design the type, but then they wrote the books and 
printed them, which surely would more than make up for 
the single shortcoming. Certainly it is safe to say that 
one of their pages, or even the advertisement, is worth a 
whole library of affectation. 

All of Stevenson’s works are supposed to have been 
published in every possible form, from the penny print 
to the tall paper copy. But, though it may come some- 
what as a surprise to collectors of Stevenson, there is a 
whole series of books which have been issued in but one 
edition, and even the British Museum has only two of 
them. To many it will be still more of a surprise to 
learn that in this set Mr. Stevenson appears as draughts- 
man and engraver, as well as author; and not only this, 
but also apparently as the designer of posters. For chief 
source of inspiration it seems likely that Stevenson, the 
illustrator, went to the beloved ‘‘ Penny Plain ’’ of his 
childhood. Has he not placed it on record that he was 
then ‘‘ but a puppet in the hand of Skelt?’’ And it is 
clear that the illustrations of his Jater years have borrowed 
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something from the scénery of Skeltdom. ‘* How the 
roads wander, how the castle sits upon the hill, how the 
sun irtadiates from behind the cloud, and how the con- 
grégated clouds themselves uproll as stiff as bolsters,” 
When he wrote that might he not have been describing 
his Owh Creations? though it is true that he added an 
unmistakeable original quality to his version of the early 
models. 

'This séries of books, so far as I have been able to find 
out, consists of the following: Not I and other Poems, by | 
Robert Louis Stevenson, announced by the author, with 
distinguished modesty, to be a ** volume of enchanting 
poetry;’’ there are no illustrations to this. AZora/ Em- 
blems, the First Series, which, the author says, ‘has 
only to be seen to be admired;’’ and the Second Series, 
6f which I own the poster reproduced here. The Book 
was published in two forms, as an ‘‘ edition de luxe, tall 
paper, extra fine,’’ and to this edition I imagine my copy 
belongs; and in a ‘‘popular edition for the million, 
small paper, cuts slightly worn, a great bargain.’? Was 
there ever such an honest publisher? These were issued 
about 1881 from the press, not so well known as it will 
be, of S. L. Osbourne & Co., Davos Platz, Switzerland, 
and were to be obtained from the ‘ publishers and all 
respectable booksellers.’” Later on a third volume ap- 
peared: Zhe Graver and the Pen or Scenes from Nature 
with appropriate Verses, illustrated by the author of Not 
I, Moral Emblems, Treasure Island, etc. The printing 
office had by this time been moved to Edinburgh and 
established at No. 17 Heriot Row, and the poster here 
reproduced announces the volume with no uncertain 


voice, while the title page explains, «it was only by the 
kindness of M. Crerar of Kingussie that we are able to 
issue this little book, having allowed us to print it with 
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his own press when ours was broken.’’ But either the 
printer or the press had been so much improved that the 
typographical results in this volume are not sq astonishing 
or amusing. The Blue Scalper, by Stevenson, is also 
advertised, but I have never seen a copy of it. There is 
another volume by Mr. Osbourne, The Black Canyon. 
A copy of this I think is in the possession of Mr. Gosse, 
who, by the way, was good enough to give me the vol- 
umes which I own. There are also, belonging to. Mr, 
C. Baxter, some prints, apparently for an unpublished 
work, The Pirate and The Apothecary, three designs — 
«three scenes ’’ they are called—and an historical com- 
position, Lord Nelson and the Tar, here reproduced, 
without any superfluity of text. The books were all 
written by Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne, illustrated 
mainly by Stevenson, and engraved, it is announced: in 
one of them, by the whole family. There is a charming 
conclusiveness in Stevenson’s printed descriptions of the 
making of the volumes which will prevent any wild dis- 


cussion by future bibliographers; for example, he says. in 
Not I:— 


The printer and the bard 
In pressless Davos pray 
Their sixpenny reward. 


The pamphlet here presented 
Was planned and printed by 
A printer unindented, 

A bard whom all decry. 


The author and the printer, 
With various kinds of skill, 
Concocted it in Winter 

In Davos. on the Hill, 
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They burned the nightly taper, 
But now the work is ripe, 
Observe the costly paper, 
Remark the perfect type. 


The work was begun in February and finished in 
October, 1881, and with great appropriateness, is dedi- 
to R, and R. Clark by S. L. Osbourne, the printer. 
And the volume ends with an apology for 


«« The smallness of the page 
And of the printer.’’ 


Even Stevenson is forced to admit that accidents may 
happen in the best regulated amateur printing offices. 
But he knows how to turn them to poetic account. In 
The Graver and the Pen there is a poem called 


THE FOOLHARDY GEOGRAPHER 


HE howling desert miles around, 
The tinkling brook the only sound — 
Wearied with all his toils and feats, 
The traveller dines on potted meats ; 
On potted meats and princely wines, 
Not wisely but too well he dines. 


The brindled Tiger loud may roar, 

High may the hovering Vulture soar, 

Alas ! regardless of them all, 

Soon shall the empurpled glutton sprawl — 
Soon, in the desert’s hushed repose, 

Shall trumpet tidings through his nose ! 
Alack, unwise ! that nasal song 

Shall be the Ounce’s dinner-gong ! 
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A blemish in the cut appears ; 
Alas! it cost both blood and tears. 


The glancing graver swerved aside, 
Fast flowed the artist’s vital tide ! 
And now the apologetic bard 
Demands indulgence for his pard ! 


Talk about the use of white line. It is really masterly, 
and the blemish, but for the apology, might pass as a 
stroke of more than usual daring. 

They are but rude cuts, the serious may object. But 
from them, is' there not to be had much of that enduring 
and transforming pleasure which Stevenson himself took 
in Skelt’s Fuvenile Drama? Study them closely and you 
will find they are not so rude as, at a glance, they seem. 
For instance, if you were to compare the tree in the en- 
graving with one of the trees in the original drawings, you 
would see how closely Stevenson followed his sketches. 
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THE INDUSTRIOUS PIRATE 





Industrious pirate! see him sweep 
The lonely boe~:2 of the deep 

And daily the horizon scan 

From Hacteras or Matapan. 

Be sure, before that pirate’s old, 

tte will have made a pot of gold, 
And will retire from all his labours 
And be respected by his neighbors. 
You also scan your life’s horizon 

For all that you.can clap your eyes om 
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Reader, your soul upraise to see, 

In you fair cut de.igned by me, 

The pauper by the highwayside 
Vainly soliciting from pride. 

Mark how the Beau with easy siz 
Contemns the anxious rustic’s prayer, 
And casting a disdainful eye, 

Goes gaily gallivanting by. 

He from the poor averts his ‘head. ... 
Ue will regret it when he’s dead 
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These original sketches are taken from a little book 
which he carried with him in the memorable trip Jn the 
Cevennes with a Donkey. It will not be forgotten that, 
on that tramp, when he reached the convent of our Lady 
of the Snows and asked for shelter, he described himself 
as ‘* A literary man who drew landscapes.’? And he 
could draw landscapes. One has only to look at this 
sketch-book or at some of the backgrounds in the little 
engravings to see that he was a close and intelligent ob- 
server of Nature, and that he knew how to record the 
results of his observations with a pencil. And more than 
this he must have known what was going on in illustra- 
tion about him. To turn up the illustrated magazines 
and books of that date is to find that there was a fashion 
for putting mourning borders around every drawing ; and 
this Stevenson not only adopted, but carried to excess, 
However, funny as are the drawings, irresistibly funny 
as are the verses, primitive as is the printing, and humor- 
ous as is the incessant use of the two solitary ornaments, 
which the firm seem to have possessed, one cannot escape 
from the fact that Stevenson had a wonderful, though 
untrained, eye for form. Every line that he puts down, 
that he cuts, especially, is full of meaning and of charac- 
ter. In the second scene from the Pirate and the Apoth- 
ecary the sky is amazingly luminous and engraved with a 
skill that is astounding. The feeling of the wet stones 
on which the figures are standing in the Lord Nelson is 
remarkably well given. So, too, is the great stretch of 
sea, and the bottle, or is it a buoy, that is tranquilly float- 
ing on the bosom of the deep. Good, also, is the sky 
in the illustration to the Tramps in The Graver and the 
Pen. ‘They are really infinitely better than most of the 
modern sham wood-cuts that are turned out and raved 
over in France and England to-day. 
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THE PRECARIOUS MILL 








LONE above the stream it stands, 
Above the iron hill, 
The topsy-turvy, tumble-down, 
Yet habitable mill. 


Still as the ringing saws advance 
To slice the humming deal, 

All day the pallid miller hears 
The thunder of the wheel. 


He hears the river plunge and roar 
As roars the angry mob; 

He feels the solid building quake, 
The trusty timbers throb. 
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All night beside the fire he cowers: 
He hears the rafters jar. 

O why is he not in a proper house 
As decent people are? 


The floors are all aslant, he sees, 
The doors are all a-jam; 

And from the hook above his head 
All crooked swings the ham. 


*¢ Alas,’’ he cries and shakes his head, 
«*I see by every sign, 
There soon will be the deuce to pay 
With this estate of mine.’’ 


LORD NELSON AND THE TAR 
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Indeed, I think I should have liked him to engrave 
some of my things. And at one time there seemed a 
chance that he might have done so. For when he 
returned from California and published Zhe Silverado 
Squatters, it was arranged by the Century Company 
that he and I should do the Rhone river together in 
canoes. However, like so many of his other projects 
this scheme was destined never to come off. It was 
in a way absurd, I confess. I had never been in a 
canoe in my life. He had already made his Inland 
Voyage. But the idea was that he should start at the 
Rhone Glacier and go all the way to Marseilles, and 
as the river runs underground once or twice in the 
beginning of its long journey, there would probably 
have been no lack of adventure and danger too. Finally, 
when it became evident that he never could take any 
more trips of this sort, he wrote me a long letter giving. 
up the scheme. Perhaps it was just as well, he said, 
for there could be no doubt that we should have 
never come out of it alive — that was perfectly certain ; 
the only question with him was, not if we should be 
drowned, but where. It was long before this that the 
little books were printed. But it must be remembered 
that they were made, that they were filled with all their 
gaiety and fun, by a man who was even then thought to 

A few years ago I rode on a bicycle over virtually the 
same route through the Cevennes which he had followed 
with his donkey. I can therefore speak with a fair 
amount of knowledge of the accuracy and character 
which he got into his sketches by the way. From the 
chapter only lately published, it will be seen that there 
must have been another sketch book full of studies of the 
delightful lace-workers at Le Puy and Monastier. There 
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are some notes of heads in the sketch book from which 
the landscapes are taken. But I do not imagine those 
are the drawings to which he refers. What astonishes 
me most is that a man who was such a lover of, such a 
believer in romance, such a teller of wonderful tales, 
could start from a town like Le Puy and yet barely men- 
tion it in his book, and never make a drawing of that 
incredibly, unbelievably most picturesque place in the 
world. But the fact is, this sketch book is the sketch 
book of a real artist, inasmuch as it contains only records 
of just the things, just the effects which happened to 
appeal to him personally, which he wanted to record; 
they are mainly not pictures at all—certainly they are 
not picturesque. The greater number are studies of 
trees, and of mountain sides; one, an impression ‘of mist 
in a valley, is really like a Japanese drawing. ‘That is a 
picture. There is no doubt that he cared about the 
sketches for he tried to fix them with some sort of red 
fluid which in many cases has badly stained the paper. 
I have referred to the close resemblance between the 
trees and the rocks in these sketches and the /andscape 
detail of the engravings in the little books; a resemblance 
that leads me to think that in the illustrations he adhered 
most closely to the forms in Nature which he had studied 
on the Cevennes journey. How right I am in my con- 
jecture, however, it would be easy to discover from his 
cousin, Mr. R. A. M. Stevenson, and had it been pos- 
sible at the moment of writing, I should have asked him 
if facts did not confirm my conclusions. Professor 
Colvin, however, thinks it not so much that Stevenson 
copied the sketches, but that this was his way of looking 
at Nature. 

Many of Stevenson’s friends have said to me that this 
sketch book, which is owned by his family, is but a 
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TRUMPETING JUMBO 


See in the print, how moved by whim 


Trumpeting Jumbo, great and grim, 
Adjusts his trunk, like a cravat, 

To noose that individual’s hat. 

The sacred Ibis in the distance 

Joys td observe his bold resistence, 


slight affair, and that the little books are but the amuse- 
ment of long Swiss winter evenings. But for all that, 
there are, both in the sketch book and in the printed 
volumes, evidence of observation which only an artist 
could have exercised, graver lines which only an artist 
could have put down. To me it has been of extreme 
interest to learn that Stevenson was an artist, a genuine 
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A SEA PIECE 





With etorms a-weather, rocks a-lee, 
The dancing skin puts forth to ses. 
The lone dissenter in the blast 

Recoils before the sight aghast. 
Butshe, although the heavens be black, 
Holds on upon the starboard tack. 
For why? although today she sink 
Still eafe she sails in printers’ ink, 
Aiid though today the seamen drown, 
My cut shall hand their memory down. 


artist in line as well as in words; and it has been in- 
teresting also to point out the existence of the little 
books that are still all but unknown, and have always 
been so scarce that I have never heard of any one able to 
get a complete set. Fac-similes of a few of the pages 
will be published, I believe, in the Edinburgh Memorial 
Edition of Stevenson, but no reproductions could ever 
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give any satisfactory idea of the originals. The chances 
are that, as is always the case when one talks about rare 
engravings, prints, or books, other copies will now turn 
up; but I think I shall not be exaggerating when I say 
that any one who finds that he has copies of them unex- 
pectedly stowed away, may flatter himself that he is the 
possessor of some of the greatest curiosities of modern 
English literature. JoserH Pennece. 








MY LADY OF MIRACLES 


IGH starved, I left the mart, for fear 
That, lacking gold, I’d kill for bread, 
An accident sent forth My Dear; 
She smiled, no more, and I was fed. 


I craved drink on a dog-star day, 

Where naught a stifling thirst could quench, 
Again Chance swerved Her in my way ; 

One glimpse sufficed my throat to drench. 


I vainly strove to bend the knee ; 
My lameness mocked each proffered care ; 
She wrote this summons: ‘* Come to Me!’’ 
I burned my crutch and ran to Her. 


I mingled with Her handsome kind, 
And felt and heard them near to me, 

But saw them not — my eyes were blind — 
’ Till She appeared, then I could see. 


Our Christ was hung, thorn-diademmed, 
With spike-drilled hands and bleeding side, 
But miracles will never end 
Till Woman, too, is crucified. 


Ratru Jonson. 
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MADEMOISELLE PREFERE ET 
MADEMOISELLE JEANNE 


The following brief correspondence will explain itself : 
‘* NovEMBER 20, 1895. 
A MapbeEMOIsELLE : 
Mademoiselle Prétére : 

Will ze ladies do ze scribe ze grate plezaire for to eat 
une volaille chez lui, on ze dimanche ? 

M » he say he find yet one ver’ long leg henroos- 
tair in ze pen. 

Votre trés humble serviteur, 
S. B.” 
«* Most Honorep Monsieur, 
Member of the Institute : 

It was necessary for me to consult the tableau d’hon- 
neur before I could accept your esteemed invitation for 
my young pupil or myself. Everything in my establish- 
ment is carried on with the most sensitive regard to 
justice and fidelity. What was my joy, however, to 
find her name enrolled high upon the list! 

We shall both attend your little dinner on the com- 
ing Sunday with satisfaction, with pleasure I may say — 
indeed, with more pleasure than it would be becoming 
for me to express. 

Yours, my dear sir, 
Altogether devotedly, 
Vircinie Prérére. 

November twenty-second.’” 


And so they both came, Mademoiselle Prétére probably 
in blue, as was her wont, with her pelerine very much 
In evidence, and Jeanne ‘* wrapped up in her cloak, with 
her hat tilted back on her head, and her feather fluttering 
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in the wind, like a schooner in full rig!’’ And the 
dinner passed off beautifully, old Therese doing her 
part with her usual fidelity, whether she liked it or 
not. Thechicken was done to a turn, and was as tender 
as a thought, notwithstanding the faint praise with which 
it had been heralded, and the vegetables —well, they 
were grown at Underledge, which should be a sufficient 
guarantee of their excellence. The Brown Betty was as 
good as ever appeared on the Quais Malaquais, and the 
wine of the country which accompanied it did no despite 
to the grapes from it was pressed. If Jeanne was disap- 
pointed at the absence of jelly, let us draw the veil of a 
modest reserve over that maidenly weakness. 

And then, when we had at length adjourned to the 
City of Books, Mademoiselle Virginie ensconced herselt 
in her usual corner with a tender sigh of comfort, which 
expressed additional volumes, and I must say that she 
conducted herself thereafter with such discretion and self- 
control as to cause me much to marvel, and to feel 
assured that some great revolution must have occurred in 
the Rue Demours. Even Jeanne was affected, insomuch 
that, laughable as it seems now that the day is over, and 
the library is tenanted only by Hannibal and myself, she 
cuddled herself down upon the floor in front of the open 
fire and laid her silly little head upon the madame’s knee, 
while Hannibal himself, alias Kittiwink, was beguiled into 
some faint demonstration of confidence, a circumstance to 
which I should now hesitate to allude near the feline ear. 

And I — there is no fool like an old fool — I, yielding 
at length to the urgent solicitations of Mademoiselle, 
after an appropriate show of reluctance carried not too 
far, consented to read passages from my monograph, 
recently crowned by the Institute, on the ‘* Poems 
Inedites attributed to the late Captain Kidd, with Critical 
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Suggestions exoteric and esoteric.”” When she found 
that she had persuaded me, she beamed all over like a 
snow-drift under the moonlight; and so, letting her 
fancy-work fall into her lap and settling back in her easy 
chair with her hands clasped fondly over her pelerine, 
and her eyes ecstatically fixed upon the gray plaster above 
her, she drank in the words of wisdom which flowed 
from my lips. 
** You will observe,’’ I read, ‘* with what a delicate 
intention this bold mariner, 








¢ the mildest manner’d man 
That ever scuttled ship or cut a throat’ 


enters into the inmost feeling of each of his captives as 
they walk the plank. To begin with, the scene is pic- 
tured most graphically, and with the pencil of a finished 
artist. ‘The two vessels lie side by side, gently swaying, 
and gravely courtesying to each other in the undulating 
roll of the Summer sea; the great sun nears the western 
horizon, surrounding itself with a gauze of golden haze 
as it slowly sinks to rest, tarrying as it were, that it may 
bestow a parting benediction upon the imposing cere- 
mony: over the side of the captured craft extends the 
narrow bridge, securely fastened, that it may not em- 
barrass the steps of the advancing company, but softly 
falling and rising with the rolling of the ship as though 
pointing for each, first to the path, then to the goal. 
All these things are indicated to the: mind and almost to 
the eye of the reader by a line here and a line there, 
placed so unerringly that the consummate art appears in 
the very fact of its utter disappearance, 

And then, one by one, each in his turn, the neophytes 
advance, and as they do so the poet accompanies each, 
and becomes the sympathetic mouthpiece of his inmost 
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thought. I cannot conceive of a closer appreciation of 
a varied individual feeling than is here shown, and it 
irks me to think that at times there may have been those 
that did not wholly realize the noble manner in which 
they and their musings would be immortalized.’’ 

I went on to give some special instances of the nature 
described, reading poems in illustration of my theme, 
Then incidentally I added : 

«It gives me pleasure to restore to the canon and to 
its proper place, a gem which found its way into print 
many years ago, and since that time has floated around 
without an owner. My readers are certainly all familiar 
with it; it is one of the poems which now belong to 
the world at large: 


‘Fee, Faw, Foh Fum. 
I smell the blood of an Englishman ; 
Dead or alive I will have some.’ 


In a happy moment of inspiration its authorship came 


to me, and now that it is restored to its proper place, and 
carefully examined and compared with those which ac- 
company it, the internal evidence will, I am sure, be 
sufficient to convince every intelligent critic of the justice 
of my attribution of it to our gifted author. And a 
Frenchmen we should take pride in noting a certain Gallic 
color in the underlying idea, and in the expansive force 
of its expression. In fact, this leads me to suggest the 
theory of a possible intermixture of the blood of Le 
patric, la belle France, in the veins of the insouciant poet 
at some remote epoch. Indeed his name suggests this, 
It seems evident that the second ‘‘d’’ in the name a 
we now have it, is an instance of the common practice 
of doubling the final consonant. The remaining «‘d” 
was probably a palatal softening of the original <‘t.” 
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We thus reach ‘¢ Kit,’’ which was probably the form 
which the name first took in England, being a haphazard 
translation of the French form Chaton. Unquestionably 
the proper name of our poet’s family was Chaton, and 
it came from the town of Tarascon. 

«*Monsieur Chaton, with a modesty familiar in all 
great writers, permitted few of his poems to see the light, 
and it is only by the merest chance, following upon the 
most careful research that I have been able to rescue 
from oblivion the priceless treasure which I now place 
before you. One poem, however, in spite of all his 
care became generally known many years ago. ‘The 
principle is sound that ‘Love will find a way,’ and 
‘Murder will out,’ and the best things refuse to be 
forever ‘cabined, cribbed, confined.’ In it there ap- 
pears conclusive evidence of his commanding philosophic 
perception and poetic insight. Who can fail to see in 
the simple phrase : 





«My name was Captain Kidd 
When I sailed,’ 


the luminous thought of the poetic idealist? 
«It has always seemed to me that English William, 
in the assumed catholicity of his much quoted — 


‘That which we call a rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet,’ 


was in fact controlled by a curious insular prejudice. 
But while saying this, candor compels me to add, that I 
am satisfied that William was not wholly devoid of poetic 
feeling. If he could not aspire to genius, I think that 
we must nevertheless concede to him a certain degree of 
talent. It is true that he was a most daring plagiarist — 
that he habitually took things wherever he found them, 
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but in this he anticipated to some extent even my own 
hero, and so gave the strongest evidence of elevation 
above the common herd. And it cannot be denied that 
the manner in which he concealed these appropriations 
by glosses and otherwise, was skillful to a degree. In 
the passage under consideration he betrays his native 
narrowness. In that which I have cited from the later 
poet, on the contrary, we find a breadth of view which 
is in keeping with the magnificence of the vasty deep, 
and the grand sweep of the mighty winds with which 
the poet was familiar. With a vision which we cannot 
estimate at too high a value, he perceived that not only 
were certain names appropriate to certain individuals, 
but that they must be in harmony with certain times, 
places and occurrences, and so he nobly says : 

« My name was Captain Kidd 

When I sailed!’ ’’ 


My enthusiasm rose as I progressed in my reading, 
and I ended with a triumphant peal, under which the 
sensitive Virginie quivered. This irrepressible move- 
ment and tribute to my irresistible eloquence dislodged a 
spool of silk, which fell to the floor, followed by Kitti- 
wink, who pounced upon it and turned a double somer- 
set on the rug. This in turn awakened Jeanne, who 
doubtless had imagined that unconscious cerebration was 
the only appropriate and effective method of considering 
lucubrations which had been crowned by the Academy, 
and she immediately began to dig at her eyes with both 
fists to the decided disapproval of the correct Mademoi- 
selle Prétére. 

*« My child,”’ said she, ‘* how shocking! You should 
not do so; what will the eminent Monsieur Sylvestre 
think of such a gesture?”’ 
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I protested that I was incapable of thought, and I im- 
agined that at the same moment I perceived just a faint 
twitching of that eye of Jeanne which was farther re- 
moved from her preceptress. But just then the clock 
struck, and sounded the hour for a return to the Rue 
Demours. Wituiam Ports. 

Underledge. 








A MAN’S LAST WORD. 


EATH said to me, 
D «« Three things I ask of thee; 
And thy reply 
Shall make thee or undo thee presently.’’ 


I said, «* Say on, 

Lord Death, thy will be done. 

One answers now, 

To bribe and fear indifferent as thou.’’ 


He said, ** Behold, 

My power is from of old. 

The drunken sea 

Is but a henchman and a serf to me. 


«« Hunger and war 
My tireless sleuth-hounds are. 
Before my nod 
The quailing nations have no help but God. 


«« What hast thou found, 
In one life’s little round, 
Stronger than these ?”’ 
I said, ** One little hand-touch of Marie’s.’’ 
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He said, ‘* Again: 

Of all brave sights to men — 

The glittering rain, 

A towering city in an autumn plain, 


«« An eagle’s flight, 
A beacon fire at night, 
The harvest moon, 
The burnish of a marching host at noon— 


«« What hast thou seen 
In one life’s small demesne, 
Fairer than these ? ’’ 
I said. ** That supple body of Marie’s.’’ 


He said, «*‘ Once more: 

Of all men labor for, 

Battle and yearn, 

And spend their blessed days without return — 


«« Leisure or wealth, 
Or power, or sun-tanned health, 
A bruited name, 
Or the sad solace of a little fame — 


«« What hast thou known, 
In one life’s narrow zone, 
Dearer than these ?’’ 
I said, ** One little love-kiss of Marie’s.’’ 


And then Death said, 
** To-day among the dead 
Thou shalt go down, 
And with the wise receive thy just renown.’’ 
Buss Carman. 
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UNISHMENTS OF 
DAYS 


VII 
Tue Scarret Letrer 


HE rare genius of Hawthorne has immortalized in 
his Scar/et Letter one mode of stigmatizing pun- 
ishment common in New England. So faithful 

is the presentment of colonial life shown in that book, so 
unerring the power and touch which drew the picture, it 
cannot be disputed that the atmosphere of the Scarlet 
Letter forms in the majority of hearts, nay, in the hearts 
and minds of all of our reading community, the daily life, 
the true life of the earliest colonists. To us the charac- 
ters have lived — Hester Prynne is as real as Margaret 
Winthrop, Arthur Dimmesdale as John Cotton. 

The glorified letter that stands out of the pages of that 
book had its faithful and painful prototype in real life in 
all the colonies ; humbler in its fashioning, worn less 
nobly, endured more despairingly, it shone a scarlet brand 
on the breast of those real Hesters. 

It was characteristic of the times — every little Puritan 
community sought to know by every fireside, to hate in 
every heart, any offense, great or small, which could hin- 
der the growth and prosperity of the new abiding-place, 
which was to all a true home, and which they loved with 
a fervor that would be incomprehensible did we not know 
their spiritual exaltatation in their new-found freedom to 
worship God. Since they were human, they sinned; 
but the sinners were never spared, either in publicity or 
punishment. Keen justice made the magistrates rigid 
and exact in the exposition and publication of crime, 
hence the labelling of an offender. 
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From the Colony Records of **New Plymouth,” 
dated June, 1671, we find that Pilgrim Hester Prynnes 
were thus enjoined by those stern moralists, the magis- 
trates : 

**«To wear two Capital] Letters, A. D. cut in cloth 
and sewed on their uppermost garment on the Arm and 
Back ; and if any time they shall be founde without the 
letters so worne while in this government, they shall be 
forthwith taken and publickly whipt.”’ 

Many examples could be gathered from early court 
records of the wearing of significant letters by criminals, 
In 1656 a woman was sentenced to be ‘* whipt at Taun- 
ton and Plymouth on market day.’’ She was also to be 
fined and forever in the future ‘‘to have a Roman B cutt 
out of ridd cloth & sewed to her vper garment on her 
right arm in sight.”” This was for blasphemous words, 
In 1638 John Davis of Boston was ordered to wear a red 
V <*on his vpermost garment’? — which signified, | 
fancy, viciousness. In 1636 William Bacon was sen- 
tenced to stand an hour in the pillory wearing ‘in pub- 
lique vew’’ a great D —for his habitual drunkenness, 
Other drunkards suffered similar punishment. On Sep- 
tember 3, 1633, in Boston : 

*¢ Robert Coles was fyned ten shillings and enjoyned 
to stand with a white sheet of paper on his back whereon 
drunkard shalbe written in great Ires & to stand therewith 
soe longe as the Courte finde meete, for abuseing him- 
self shamefully with drinke.”’ 

The following year Robert Coles, still misbehaving, 
was again sentenced, and more severely, for his drunk- 
ard’s badge was made permanent. 

“©1634. Robert Coles, for drunkenes by him com- 
itted at Rocksbury, shalbe disfranchized, weare about his 
necke, & soe to hange vpon his outwd garment a D, 
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made of redd cloth & sett vpon white; to continyu this 

for a yeare, and not to have itt off any time hee comes 

among company, Vnder the penalty of xls for the first 

offence & v £ for the second, and afterwards to be pun- 

ished by the Court as they think meete, alsoe hee is to 
weare the D outwards.”’ 

We might be justified in drawing an inference from 
the latter clause that some mortified wearers of a scarlet 
letter had craftily turned it away from public gaze, hop- 
ing thus to escape public odium and ostracism. 

Paupers were plainly labeled, as was the custom every- 
where in England. In New York, the letters N. Y. 
showed to what town they submitted. In Virginia this 
law was in force : 

«« That every person who shall receive relief from the 
parish, and be sent to the said house, shall, upon the 
shoulder of the right sleeve of his or her uppermost gar- 
ment, in an open and visible manner, wear a badge with 
the name of the parish to which he or she belongs, cut 
in red, blue and green. cloth, as the vestry or church- 
wardens shall direct ; and if any poorperson shall neglect 
or refuse to wear guch badge, such offence may be pun- 
ished either by ordering his or her allowance to be abridged, 
suspended or withdrawn, or the offender to be whipped 
not exceeding five lashes for one offence ; and if any 
person not entitled to relief, as aforesaid, shall presume to 
wear such badge, he or she shall be whipped for every 
such offence.”’ 

The conditions of wearing ‘‘in an open and visible 
manner’’ may have been a legal concession necessitated 
by the action of the English goody who, when ordered 
to wear a pauper’s badge, demurely pinned it on an under- 
petticoat. 

A more limited and temporary mortification of a trans- 
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gressor consisted in the marking by significant letters or 
labels inscribed in large letters with the name and nature 
of the crime. These were worn only while the offender 
was exposed to public view or ridicule in cage or upon 
pillory, stocks, gallows or penance-stool, or on the meet- 
ing-house steps, or in the market-place. 

An early and truly characteristic law for those of Puri- 
tan faith reads thus : 

«<If any interrupt or oppose a preacher in season of 
worship, they shall be reproved by the Magistrate, and 
on a repetition, shall pay £5 or stand two hours ona 
block four feet high, with this inscription in Capitalls, A 
WANTON GOSPELLER.”’ 

This law was enacted in Boston. A similar one was 
in force in the Connecticut colony. In 1650 aman was 
tried in the General Court in Hartford for ‘* contemptu- 
ous carriages ’’ against the church and ministers, and was 
thus sentenced : 

‘«To stand two houres openly upon a blocke or stoole 
foure feet high uppon a Lecture Daye with a paper fixed 
on his breast written in Capitall Letters, AN OPEN 
AND OBSTINATE CONTEMNER OF GOD’S 
HOLY ORDINANCES, that others may feare and be 
ashamed of breaking out in like wickednesse.’’ 

The latter clause would seem to modern notions an 
unintentional yet positive appeal to the furtherance of 
time-serving and hypocrisy. 

Drunkards frequently were thus temporarily labelled. 

I quote an entry of Governor Winthrop’s in the year 
1640: 

«One Baker, master’s mate of the ship, being in 
drink, used some reproachful words of the queen. The 
governour and council were much in doubt what to do 
with him, but having considered that he was distempered, 
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and sorry for it, and being a stranger, and a chief officer 
in the ship, and many ships were there in harbour, they 
thought it not fit to inflict corporal punishment upon 
him, but after he had been two or three days in prison, 
he was set an hour at the whipping post with a paper on 
his head and dismissed.’ 

Many Boston men were similarly punished. For 
defacing a public record one was sentenced in May, 1652, 
«to stand in the pillory two Howers in Boston market 
with a paper ouer his head marked in Capitall Letters 
A DEFACER OF RECORDS.”’ Ann Boulder at 
about the same time was ordered ‘*to stand in yrons halt 
an hour with a Paper on her Breast marked PVBLICK 
DESTROYER OF PEACE.,’’ 

In 1639 three Boston women received this form of pub- 
lic punishment ; of them Margaret Henderson was *¢ cen- 
sured to stand in the market place with a paper for her 
ill behavior, & her husband was fyned £5 for her yvill 
behavior & to bring her to the market place for her to 
stand there.’”’ 

Joan Andrews of York, Maine, sold two heavy stones 
in a firkin of butter. She, too, had to stand disgraced 
bearing the description of her wicked cheatery ‘¢ written 
in Capitall Letters and pinned upon her forehead.’’ 
Widow Bradley of New London, Connecticut, for her 
sorry behaviour in 1673 had to wear a paper pinned to 
her cap to proclaim her shame. 

Really picturesque was Jan of Leyden, of the New 
Netherland settlement, who, for insolence to the Bush- 
wyck magistrate, was sentenced to be fastened to a stake 
near the gallows, with a bridle in his mouth, a bundle of 
rods under his arm, and a paper on his breast bearing the 
words, ‘*Lampoon-riter, False-accuser, Defamer of 
Magistrates.”’ William Gerritsen of New Amsterdam 
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— 
sang a defamatory song against the Lutheran minister and 
his daughter. He pleaded guilty, and was bound to the 
Maypole in the Fort with rods tied round his neck, and 
wearing a paper labelled with his offense, and there to 
stand till the end of the sermon. 

This custom of labelling a criminal with words or ini- 
tials expositive of his crime or his political or religious 


offense, is neither American nor Puritan in invention and 
¥e 





operation, but is so ancient that a knowledge of its begins 


ning is lost. It was certainly in full force in the twe 

century in England. In 1364 one John de Hakford, for 
stating to a friend that there were ten thousand 
ready to rise in London, was placed in the pillory four 
times a year ‘* without hood or girdle, barefoot and 
unshod, with a whetstone hung by a chain from his neck, 
and lying on his breast, it being marked with the words 
A False Liar, and there shall be a pair of trumpets trum- 
peting before him on his way.’? Many other cases are 
known of hanging an inscribed whetstone round the neck 
of the condemned one. For three centuries men were 
thus labelled, and with sound of trumpets borne to the 
pillory or scaffold. As few of the spectators of that day 
could read the printed letters, the whetstone and trum- 
pets were quite as significant as the labels. In the first 
year of the reign of Henry VIII, Fabian says that three 
men, rebels, and of good birth, died of shame for being 
thus punished. ‘They rode about the city of London 
with their faces to their horses’ tails, and bore marked 
papers on their heads, and were set on the pillory at 
Cornhill and again at Newgate. In Canterbury, in 1524, 
a man was pilloried, and wore a paper inscribed: <* This 
is a false perjured and for-sworn man.’’ In the corpora- 
tion accounts of the town of Newcastle-on-Tyne are 
many items of the expenses for punishing criminals. 
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One of the date 1594 reads: <* Paide for 4 papers for 
4 folkes which was sett on the pillorie, 16d.’? 

Writing was not an every-day accomplishment in those 
times, else fourpence for writing a ** paper’? would seem 
rather a high-priced service. 
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@If you happened to read the addresses delivered at 

the recent Church Congress in England on fiction and 

neck | the readers thereof, you may have wondered what sort 

of novel would meet with the entire approval of these 
clerical critics. By a rare stroke of luck I have such a 

the : : te 

novel in my possession. From first to last it is a Church 





bs. Congress novel. It does not ‘‘bring a blush to the most 
firs § ‘licate cheek nor hurt the feelings of the most sensitive 
hree § Teader.’’ It is ** eminently fitted for the perusal of a 
eing J YOUNS lady just fresh from school.’’ You feel as though 
don § % Bishop were smiling benediction on you as you read it. 


-ked 1 need hardly add it has not been published. 

There is a pure, old-world flavor about its very title — 
‘* The House of Di Sorno’’ —a touch of romance, too, 
This @ * Suggestion of baronial halls and moated granges. As J 
say, it is still in manuscript. It was found, to be pre- 
cise, in a trunk. And the trunk—Letitia’s! Brutally 
nals, @ Ttided it was by an insensate husband eager for a tie and 
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too unreasonably impatient to wait an hour or so until 
she could get home and choose it for him. There was, 
of course, no tie at all in that box, for all his stirring —as 
anyone might have known; but if there was no tie, there 
were these papers, that at least suggested a possibility of 
whiling away the time until the Chooser and Distributor 
of Ties should return. And, after all, there is no read. 
ing like your accidental reading, come upon unawares, 

It was a discovery, indeed, that Letitia bad papers, 
At the first glance these close-written sheets suggested a 
treasonable ‘* pseudonym,’’ and the husband gripped it 
with a certain apprehension mingling with his relief at 
the opiate of reading. The wife of a literary man, you 
know, usually turns her private opinion of her husband 
into public copy. In this case it was, so to speak, the 
privilege of police he exercised, so he justified himself, 
He began to read. But what is this? ‘*She stood on 
the balcony outside the window, while the noblest-born 
in the palace waited on her every capricious glance and 
watched for an unbending look to relieve her hauteur, 
but in vain.’’ None of your snippy-snappy ‘‘ Pseudo- 
nym ’”’ there! 

Then he turned over a page or so of the manuscript, 
doubting if the privilege of police still held good. Stand- 
ing out by virtue of a different ink, and coming immedi- 
ately after ‘‘bear her to her proud father,’’ were the 
words, ‘* How many yards of carpet, 34 yards wide, 
will cover room, width 16 feet, length 27% feet?” 
Then he knew he was in the presence of the great 
romance that Letitia wrote when she was sixteen. He 
had heard something of it before. He held it doubtfully 
in his hands, for the question of conscience still troubled 
him. ‘* Bah!’’ he exclaimed, abruptly, ‘not to find 
it irresistible were to slight the authoress and her skill.” 
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And with that he sat plump down among the things 
in the box very comfortably and began reading, and, 
indeed, read until Letitia arrived. But she, at the 
sight of his head and legs, made several fragmentary and 
presumably offensive remarks about crushing some hat or 
other, and proceeded with needless violence to get him 
out of the box again. However, that is my own private 
trouble. We are concerned now with the merits of 
Letitia’s romance. 

The hero of the story is a Venetian named — for 
some unknown reason—lTIvan di Sorno. So far as I 
ascertained, he is the entire house of Di Sorno referred to 
in the title. No other Di Sornos transpired. Like 
others in the story, he is possessed of untold wealth, 
tempered by a profound sorrow for some cause which 
remains unmentioned, but which is possibly internal. 
He is first displayed ‘* pacing a sombre avenue of ilex 
and arbutus that reflected with singular truth the gloom 
of his countenance’’ and ‘‘toying sadly with the 
jewelled hilt of his dagger.’” He meditates upon his 
loveless life and the burthen of riches. Presently he 
“paces the long and magnificent gallery where a hundred 
generations of Di Sorno, each with the same flashing eye 
and the same marble brow, look down with the same sad 
melancholy upon the beholder’? —a truly monotonous 
exhibition. It would be too much for any one day 
after day. He decides that he will travel. Incognito. 

The next chapter is headed ** In Old Madrid,’’ and 
Di Sorno, cloaked to conceal his grandeur, ‘* moves sad 
and observant among the giddy throng.’’ But ‘** Gwen- 
dolen ’? — the majestic Gwendolen of the balcony — 
“marked his pallid but beautiful countenance.”” And 
the next day at the bull-fight she ‘* flung her bouquet 
into the arena, and turning to Di Sorno’’ —a perfect 
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stranger, mind you — ‘‘ smiled commandingly.’’ ** In 
a moment he had flung himself headlong down among 
the flashing blades of the toreadors and the trampling 
confusion of bulls, and in another he stood before her, 
bowing low with the recovered flowers in his hand, 
‘Fair sir,’ she said, ‘methinks my poor flowers were 
scarce worth your trouble.”’’ A very proper remark, 
And then suddenly I put the manuscript down. 

My heart was full of pity for Letitia. Thus had she 
gone a-dreaming! A man of imposing physique and 
flashing eye, who would fling you oxen here and there 
and vault in and out of an arena without catching a 
breath, for his lady’s sake —and here I sat, the sad 
reality, a lean and slippered occasional contributor and 
constitutionally afraid of cattle. 

Poor little Letitia! For after all is said and done and 
the new woman gibed out of existence, I am afraid we 
do undeceive these poor wives of ours a little after the 
marrying is over. It may be they have deceived them- 
selves in the first place, but that scarcely affects their dis- 
appointment. These dream lovers of theirs, these mon- 
stersof unselfishness and devotion, these tall, fair Donovans 
and dark worshipping Wanderers! And then comes the 
rabble rout of us poor human men, damning at our break- 
fasts, wiping pens upon our coat-sleeves, smelling of 
pipes, fearing our editors, and turning Letitia’s private 
boxes into public copy. And they take it so steadfastly 
— most of them. They never let us see the romance 
we have robbed them of, but turn to and make the best 
of it and us— with such sweet grace. Only now 
and then —as in the instance of a flattened hat — maya 
cry escape them. And even then 

But a truce to reality! Let us return to Di Sorno, 

This individual does not become enamored of Gwen: 
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dolen as the crude novel-reader might anticipate. He 
answers her ‘* coldly,’’ and his eye rests the while on 
her ‘‘tirewoman, the sweet Margot.’? Then conie 
scenes of jealousy and love, outside a castle with heavily 
mullioned windows. ‘The sweet Margot, though she 
turns out to be the daughter of a bankrupt prince, has 
one characteristic of your servant all the world over — 
she spends all her time looking out of the window. Di 
Sorno tells her of his love on the evening of thebull-fight 
—after an acquaintanceship of some four hours —and 
she cheerfully promises to ‘‘ learn to love him.’’ There- 
after he spends all his days and nights ‘* spurring his 
fiery steed down the road ’’ that leads by the castle con- 
taining the young scholar. It becomes a habit with him 
— in all he does it eleven times in three chapters, Then 
«ere it is too late’? he implores Margot to fly. 

Gwendolen, after a fiery scene with Margot, in which 
she calls her a ‘* petty minion ’’ — pretty language for a 
young gentlewoman — ‘* sweeps with unutterable scorn 
from room to room,’’ never, to the reader’s huge aston- 
ishment, to appear in the story again, and Margot flies 
with Di Sorno to Granada, where the Inquisition, con- 
sisting apparently of asingle monk with a << blazing eye,”’ 
becomes extremely machinatory. A certain Countess di 
Morno, who intends to marry Di Sorno, and who has 
been calling into the story in a casual way since the 
romance began, now comes prominently forward. She 
has denounced Margot for heresy, and at a masked ball 
the Inquisition, disguised in a yellow domino, succeeds 
in separating the young couple and in carrying off ‘the 
sweet Margot ’’ to a convent. 

«« Di Sorno, half distraught, flung himself into a cab 
and drove to all the hotels in Granada,’’ (he overlooked 
the police-station, ) and failing to find Margot, becomes 
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mad. He goes about ejaculating ‘«‘Mad, mad!’’ thay 
which nothing could be more eloquent of his complete 
mental inversion. In his paroxysms the Countess qj 
Morno persuades him to ‘¢ lead her to the altar,’’ buton 
the way — with a certain indelicacy they go to church in 
the same conveyance — she lets slip a little secret. §% 
Di Sorno jumps out of the carriage, ‘‘ hurling the crowd 
apart’’ and ‘*flourishing his drawn sword, clamoured 
at the gate of the Inquisition’’ for Margot. The In. 
quisition, represented by the fiery-eyed monk, *¢ looked 
over the gate at him.’’ No doubt it felt extremely un. 
comfortable. 

Now it was just at this thrilling part that Letitia came 
home and the trouble about the flattened hat began, | 
never flattened her hat. It was in the box and so wa 
I; but as for deliberate flattening—. It was just a thing 
that happened. She should not write such interesting 
stories if she expects me to go on tiptoe through the 
world, looking about for her hats. To have that story 
taken away just at that particular moment was horrible, 
There was fully as much as I had read still to come, % 
that a lot happened after this duel of Sword and Fiery Eye, 
I know from a sheet that came out of place that M 
stabbed herself with a dagger—‘‘richly jewelled””— 
but of all that came between I have not the faintest sus 
picion. That is the peculiar interest of it. At this 
special moment the one book in all the world I want to 
read is the rest of this novel of Letitia’s. And simply 
on the score of a new hat needed, she keeps it back and 
haggles! 

These domestic details may not be of much interest to 
the general reader, but think of a Dorcas Society chuck 
ling over them! I declare the tale is a most blameles 
and innocent one, Di Sorno’s drive to the church in 
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the same carriage with his bride may be thought a little 
«risky ‘?; but that could easily be altered. It was not 
intended for a covert attack on the sanctity of marriage. 
An excessive curate might also object that it is nowhere 
specifically stated that Di Sorno a: 1 Gwendolen were 
introduced; but I doubt whether a Bishop would uphold 
the point. The question, however, is a nice one and, 
properly handled by a religious paper—say the New 
York Fournal—would produce some interesting dif- 
ferences of opinion. The scene at the bull-fight— 
with an additional paragraph in condemnation of that 
form of amusement— would be allowed to pass; 
and the general discomfiture of Inquisition might even 
arouse enthusiasm. On the other hand, you cannot get 
away from the fact that the ‘‘sweet Margot’’ is a 
servant. Worldly critics would see through the impos- 
ture of calling her a ‘‘tirewoman’’ at once. Her 
position as the daughter of a bankrupt prince might 
perhaps save her; and her suicide towards the end ot 
the book would certainly condone a good deal. But on 
the whole I fear the church would not quite approve of 
her. Letitia’s effort is a good one, but the Church 
Congress novel has yet to be written. ‘* The House of 
Di Sorno’’ can really only claim the merit of working 
on sound lines. 


THE RISE AND FALL OF AUGUSTIN DALY. 


nishing a new house, and, having no artistic 
ability of her own, told a ‘¢ Professional Deco- 
rator’’ to come in and do his worst. One begins to 
fear that Augustin Daly is doing his worst. It was not 
solong ago that his position as a theatrical manager in 


De cishi is an old story of a lady who was fur- 
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America was an imperial one (and he deserved the auitic. 
racy in those days.). He seemed to make actors and 
actressés as easily as the Queen of England creates he 
knights. But for several years his discoveries, devel 
ments, and fabrications in the buskin <*line’’ (if I may 
express it in that way) have been little more successfij 
than the latest poet Igureate under the sceptre of Victoris 
R. I. Mr. Daly’s itinerary as a manager should Write 
somewhat as follows. In the beginning, I understand, he 
made serious, praiseworthy productions of Shakespéte, 
He also adapted, wrote, or produced, most successfully, 
comedies, domestic plays, and melodramas. His ov 
«« Under the Gas Lights,”’ of the latter classification Was 
for a long time a model of its kind. But this vey 
end of the centiity is the day of electricity, and Mr, 
Daly has not proved himself able to grapple with th 
modern current. He made two reaches after it in pto- 
ducing «‘ The Gaiety Girl,’”? and now ‘* The Geisha” 
at his theatre. This was a manifest error. ‘These pretty 
and amusing musical farces should have been staged it 
the Casino, and in Mr. Daly’s own play-house, (boit- 
edly advertised by him as the ‘* Theatre Frangais”’ of 
Amertica— imagine ‘‘Tommy Atkins,’’ sung on the 
boards of the Moliére House)—we should have been givén 
Miss Rehan in a fine new modern play by one of the 
best of modern writers. More of this later on. Now 
to continue with the manager’s itinerary. 

In the second stage of his journey he maintained for many 
years a splendid stock company, whose success owed much 
to his judgment, technical stage-knowledge, and skill in 
making use of both these qualities. Both were, I am 
convinced, the very best of that time. I judge from his 
present exposition of them, taking it for granted, in his 
behalf, his methods have not altered, Although they 
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are not now in any way the right ones, fifteen or twenty 
years ago they were the standard. I believe that for 
some years he did much — very much, for the American 
stage ; much that will always be felt in one way or 
another. He built a fine lower story for the rest of us 
to rear a structure upon, in as much as he himself has 
failed utterly on the drawing-room floor. In his first 
and the succeeding stage his eye was keen for talent and 
his brain indefatigable in bringing it forth, He made 
and discovered many actors and actresses, many of whom 
still manage to eke out a starring existence along the rail- 
roads of the country. And this period ended with his 
greatest and best gift to the world of players— Ada 
Rehan. 

The next stage was the Ada Rehan one, and it marked 
his zenith. He adapted light foreign comedies to Amer- 
ican life better than any one before him had done. Now, 
alas, he still adapts them in the very same way. He 
even started to encourage native writers with plays by 
Bronson Howard and Edgar Fawcett, but he was too 
fainthearted to persevere. He revived the old English 
comedies of Wycherly, Farquhar, Congreve, etc., splen- 
didly; this is one of his best achievements. I doubt if 
any one in our time has done or will do these plays so 
well. To have given us Ada Rehan as Peggy, aided 
and abetted by Charles Fischer for her ‘* Bud,’’ alone 
deserves, shall we say, a public fountain in Wycherly’s 
birthplace, wherever that may be. He produced new plays 
by Pinero, the best English dramatist of the present mo- 
ment. 

And then came his crowning glory —** The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew,’’ the very best Shakesperean pro- 
duction he has given us. From that play his decline 
began. It was more or less imperceptible with «‘As You 
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Like It,’’ because the Rosalind of Miss Rehan was » 
charming, individual, fresh, live. But to the judicious jt 
was a grief to see the forest of Arden going about on roll. 
ers to music, for a moment one wondered could it be 
Birnam Wood by mistake, and the prophecy of Macbeth 
witches come literally true! With **A Midsumme 
Night’s Dream,’’ however, the downward tend 
became clear. Here we had an electric ballet, whic 
had previously been successful in the Empire Music Hal 
of London. Mr. Daly had come out from under th 
gas lights, but inappropriately it seemed in this instaneg, 
and from that moment the Shakesperean productions be 
came more and more gingerbready, more wholly tins 
and tinkle, until they culminated in «* Twelfth Night,” 
This was, I believe, the precursor of the ‘* Gaj 
Girl,’’ and other musical vaudevilles, to be played at the 
same theatre. The scenery was unfailingly elaborate, ba 
seldom satisfactory, and nearly always lacking in atmop 
phere and charm. Miss Rehan and other members of 
his still fine company, struggled with interferences in th 
text, very incidental music, and constant and irritating 
re-arrangements by the manager. And so in the theatre 
on Broadway things came to a standstill. Nothing moved 
on except the populace of Athens, who were painted 
the scene of the last act for ** A Midsummer Night's 
Dream,’’ but even they only moved on their panoram 
poles. 

To make a long story short, Daly’s theatre, into 
which ten years ago it was difficult to beg or buy your 
way during the first nights of nearly every production, 
began to be empty and to stay empty. Judgment wa 
absolutely lacking in the choice of plays and playen. 
Death and rival managers —both terrible opponents— 
hacked holes in his company which Mr, Daly seemel 
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unable to fill properly, or certainly to keep filled properly. 
At this time of his managerial career he neglected chance 
after chance to give actors their opportunities, and to give 
ys the actors. A long list could be made of those he 
has let go for absurd pompous reasons, who could have 
done splendid work in his theatre. They have lost 
their opportunity, and Mr. Daly his, and we have lost 
both. 
Meanwhile, the manager, in sublime self-complais- 
ance, and leaning a little too heavily on Miss Rehan, 
had named after himself a theatre in London, of which 
he became the lessee, but.even that did not improve his 
fortunes or his powers. Applying his same methods in 
London, which were proving so fatal in New York, 
he lost ground steadily until now he has practically 
nothing to say in this English theatre named so proudly 
and has played in the last two years with his company, 
two very short and unprofitable engagements in the Eng- 
lish city. Even with Miss Rehan, even with AdaRehan, 
hailed there with reason as an actress, the Peg Woffing- 
ton of our day! And this brings me to Augustin Daly’s 
real artistic crime. Unwittingly, unwillingly, of course, 
he is committing it, but in such an instance ignorance or 
mistaken judgment are both crimes. He is undermining 
the success and the popularity, cramping and curtailing 
the achievement of Ada Rehan. He has given her dolls 
for amusement when she has long outgrown them. He 
has kept her playing for the benefit of his Wednesday 
afternoon audiences, when the young ladies’ boarding 
schools turn out in a body, and children are admitted at 
half price. Witness his last production last season, ** The 
Countess Gucki,”’ a silly, useless, wasteful affair. It may 
be that she herself is partly to blame, that she herself has 
avoice in the choice of her rdles. However that may 
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be, it seems only yesterday that Ada Rehan was like, 
beautiful rose which had opened. But Augustin 
wired the leaves together, to last as long as they could 
that way, and we have stood by and suffered — 
who watched to see the splendor of the full blow 
flower, her maturity ; watched even for the future when 
the falling of the petals would be beautiful, —the natum 
and perfect consummation of the artist. 

Augustin Daly poses as a litterateur and as an artist; 
he is neither. He has been a fine manager of a theatre, 
a splendid director of accompany. But now — well, | 
find he has just produced ** London Assurance’’ for Mis 
Rehan, an old-fashioned, artificial play, that has done it 
work, in which there is no public interest, which cm 
have no effect on the theatre of to-day, and in which 
Miss Rehan can do nothing that she has not already long 
ago accomplished. It is making a mortuary wreath of 
Miss Rehan, it is wasting her genius. I protest. §% 
do others. 
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